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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Library  Association  will  be  held 
at  Wernersville,  October  15-17,  1914.  Galen  Hall  will  be  the  head- 
quarters. 

The  program  this,  year  is  going  to  be  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
This  is  saying  a good  deal,  but  we  believe  facts  will  warrant  it. 

There  will  three  main  sessions,  with  a short  one  at  the  beginning 
to  get  rid  of  matters  of  business.  The  whole  discussion  is  to  be  along 
the  line  of  the  library  as  an  efficient  factor  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
community.  The  leaders  in  the  discussion  will  be  Dr.  Scott  Nearing, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  will  discuss  the  library  from  the  sociological 
standpoint;  Samuel  McCord  Crothers,  who  will  discuss  the  library 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  lay  user  of  the  institution ; Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  now  head  of  the  Western  Reserve  Library  School,  and 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission,  who  will  discuss 
library  extension ; and  Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  who  will  lead  in  the 
consideration  of  the  selection  of  books.  All  of  these  papers  are  to 
be  carefully  prepared  and  are  expected  to  be  real  contributions  to 
the  subject.  Friday  afternoon  will  be  left  free  of  any  formal  pro- 
gram. The  real  work  of  the  conference  will  close  at  noon  of  Sat- 
urday, but  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  stay  over  until  Sunday  evening, 
at  least,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  surroundings  as  well  as  the 
association  with  co-workers. 

The  executive  committee  is  planning  to  make  this  a banner  meet- 
ing so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned.  It  is  up  to  the  association 


to  make  it  such  as  to  attendance. 

The  hotel  rates  will  be  as  follows: 

Single  rooms,  $3.00  per  day 

Single  room  with  bath,  4.00  “ “ 

Double  room  with  double  bed,  5.00  “ “ 

Double  room  with  two  single  beds,  6.00  “ “ 

Double  room  with  two  single  beds  and  bath,  . 8.00  “ “ 


Rooming  arrangements  should  be  made  directly  with  the  hotel. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  in  1912,  will  not  need  any  intro- 
duction to  Galen  Hall-in-the  Mountains.  But  the  place  is  much  larger 
now  than  then,  as  the  entire  building,  of  which  the  portion  in  use 
at  that  time  was  only  a wing,  has  been  completed  since.  For  those 
who  were  not  there,  however,  we  will  say  that  Wernersville  is  nine 
miles  west  of  Reading,  on  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad,  lead- 
ing to  Harrisburg.  From  points  west  or  north  of  Harrisburg,  cars 
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will  be  changed  at  that  place.  From  points  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  cars  will  be  changed  at  Philipsburg,  Allentown,  or  Reading, 
as  the  case  may  be,  although  people  from  points  between  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  can  go  through  on  certain  trains  without  change. 

Galen  Hall  is  about  three  miles  from  the  station,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  view's  from  the  hotel  windows  are  un- 
surpassed in  beauty.  There  are  no  other  hotels  in  view  although  there 
are  several  not  far  away  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  No 
more  beautiful  place  for  a conference  could  be  found  than  this. 

EDITORIAL 

It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  a book  is  something  more  than 
mere  paper  and  ink.  There  are  still  some,  however,  who  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  one  can  learn  anything  from  a book.  To  some,  even 
now,  books  are  mysterious  things  at  which  they  look  with  a feeling 
of  wonder  and  awe.  There  are  others  who  scoff  at  books  and  book 
readers,  believing  such  reading  a waste  of  time  and  energy.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  believers  in  books  and  libraries  can  lay 
down  their  arms  with  the  feeling  that  the  battle  is  won.  There  are 
many  people  who  believe  that  money  spent  on  libraries  is  wasted ; 
that  sewers,  paved  streets,  parks,  and  playgrounds  are  of  more  prac- 
tical value.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  for  all,  these  latter  things 
should  be  cared  for  first.  And  now  even  some  of  the  library  people 
are  beginning  to  advocate  that  libraries  should  take  some  of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  and  provide  dance  halls,  gymnasiums,  smoking  and 
lounging  rooms  and  other  things  with  which  to  draw  people  off  the 
streets. 

But,  to  return  to  the  beginning,  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a book  is  something  more  than  paper  and  ink.  The  idea  is  slowly 
gaining  ground  that  one  may  learn  valuable  lessons  from  books.  The 
farmers  and  mechanics  are  discovering  that  they  can  get  from  the 
printed  page  suggestions  and  ideas  which  are  of  help  to  them.  More 
than  that,  even  the  school  teachers  are  finding  the  reading  of  books, 
even  fairy  stories,  is  not  necessaily  detrimental  to  school  work.  Yes, 
people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  books,  and  if  we  are  wise  in  our 
work  they  will  more  and  more  rally  to  its  support. 

And  then,  even  our  library  people  are  going  to  recognize  that  there 
is  something  more  behind  the  ink  on  the  paper  than  mere  informa- 
tion. Last  fall  two  incidents  were  recorded  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  papers  which  were  immediately  associated  together  by 
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the  present  writer.  From  Philadelphia  came  the  story  of  a twelve- 
year-old  boy  who,  fooling  with  various  levers  and  switches  of  an  electric 
auto  truck,  happened  to  start  the  mechanism,  was  thrown  off  by  tlie 
sudden  jolt,  run  over  and  killed.  The  story  from  New  York  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  police  had  picked  up  three  boys  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were  plentifully  provided  with  black-jacks, 
pistols,  etc.  On  investigation  it  was  learned  that  they  were  from 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  had  gone  to  New  York  with  the  idea  of  holding 
up  a Broadway  bank,  the  idea  having  come  from  a story  they  had 
read.  The  cpiestion  immediately  propounded  itself : Which  of  these 
two  forces,  that  behind  the  levers  of  the  auto  or  that  behind  the  words 
on  the  printed  page,  is  the  more  dangerous? 

One  of  these  days,  after  we  have  read  a few  more  such  incidents 
as  the  above,  we  are  going  to  learn  that  a book  is  something  more 
than  paper  and  ink.  We  will  learn  that  while  a book  gives  infor- 
mation and  recreation,  by  far  the  best  it  gives  are  ideals  and  inspi- 
ration. We  will  learn  that  it  contains  a force  which  will  make  or 
mar  the  character  of  its  reader.  We  will  learn  that  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  may  be  used  to  help  in  the  social,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  community.  Then  will  come  the  time 
when  the  public  library  will  be  seriously  looked  on  as  a store  house 
of  tools  to  be  xised  in  constructing  more  perfect  characters  and  a bet- 
ter community  life. 

This  certainly  is  worth  working  for.  It  will  be  important  enough 
to  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  people.  It  is  one  thing  to 
regard  library  work  as  merely  handing  a book  over  the  counter 
to  a waiting  borrower.  It  is  something  entirely  different  to  feel  that 
in  putting  a given  book  into  the  hands  of  a given  borrower  one  is 
directing  a force  which  is  going  to  revolutionize  a human  life,  to 
start  an  ever-widening  circle  of  influences  which  may  give  a higher 
tone  to  the  entire  community.  This  we  believe  is  the  possibility  in 
library  work  which  should  be  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  staff. 

But  this  will  require  each  worker  to  have  an  ideal  toward  the 
attainment  of  which  every  energy  shall  be  directed.  It  will  require 
a knowledge  of  books  and  the  character  of  the  force  they  will  exert. 
It  will  mean  that  a book  ceases  to  be  a book,  but  a tool  which  will 
have  a certain  part  to  play  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  imparting  of  a higher  ideal;  in  an- 
other the  attainment  of  an  ideal  already  conceived.  In  one  case  the 
arousing  of  ambition ; in  another  showing  how  the  ambition  may  be 
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gratified.  Is  there  anything  which  is  better  qualified  to  add  interest 
and  enthusiasm  to  our  work  than  to  feel  that  there  is  this  definite 
purpose  in  it — a purpose  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  there  is  in  us. 

This  will  require  that  the  library  worker  shall  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  ways  of  applying  the  knowledge  of  books  to  individual  cases. 
Such  acquaintance  can  be  gained  by  personal  experience  in  the  library. 
But,  this  would  be  a long  and  tedious  course,  which  would  hardly  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  life,  and  then  one  would  realize  how 
much  time  had  been  wasted  in  forgetting  and  unlearning  things  which 
proved  to  be  useless  or  wrong.  Such  acquaintance  can  also  be  gained 
through  the  experience  of  others.  This  is  a shorter  and  easier  course 
than  that  through  personal  experience. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  literature  setting  forth  the  experience 
of  others  in  meeting  library  problems  and  one  who  is  engaged  in 
library  work  can  get  a great  deal  of  help  from  reading  this.  But  a 
far  better  way  is  to  take  a course  of  study  in  methods  in  a regular 
library  training  school.  Here,  the  student  will  come  in  contact  with 
those  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  practical  work  and  who  can 
impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  Not  only  will  the  theory  of  the 
work  be  considered  but  this  will  be  illustrated  by  practical  work  such 
as  the  librarian  will  meet  with  every  day.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  problems  which  will  fix  the  result  firmly 
in  the  mind.  In  the  ten  months’  course  of  such  a school  one  has  a 
chance  to  consider  types  of  all  the  problems  one  is  likely  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  many  years  of  actual  work.  Thus  the  experience  of  a 
long  time  is  condensed  into  this  short  period  and  one  goes  out  pre- 
pared to  begin  where  the  one  without  this  course  leaves  off.  Further 
than  that  this  is  gained  in  a systematic  shape  which  will  make  it 
usable  when  needed. 

This  will  not  make  a librarian.  All  any  such  course  can  do  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  methods  and  leave  it  to 
each  one  to  adapt  the  method  to  each  case  as  it  comes  up.  But  the 
practice,  discussion  and  theory  will  be  of  great  help  in  selecting  the 
proper  method  and  making  application. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  are  engaged  in  library  work,  but  • 
so  situated  that  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  time  and 
spend  the  money  involved  in  taking  such  a course.  They  are  in- 
terested in  their  work  and  really  feel  the  need  of  more  knowledge 
than  they  have.  For  all  such  short  courses  covering  six  weeks  have 
been  arranged  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  New  York  State 
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Library  School  at  Albany  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  schools  have 
such  a course.  Columbia  University,  in  New  York  City,  has  one, 
which,  however,  is  adapted  rather  to  large  school  and  college  library 
work  than  that  of  public  libraries.  Then,  many  of  the  library  com- 
missions offer  such  advantages.  On  the  whole  these  latter  are  better 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  worker.  They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  members  of  the  commission  staff  who  understand  local  conditions 
and  can  give  help  which  is  better  adapted  to  these  conditions.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  continue  the  work  when  the  student  returns  to 
her  field. 

These  shorter  courses  are  not  intended  to  fit  the  students  for  gen- 
eral library  activities  but  merely  to  give  such  help  as  will  make  her 
work  more  easy  and  efficient  where  she  has  been.  Experience  has 
shown  that  one  who  has  had  no  practice  in  a library  is  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  those  who  have,  and  therefore  only  those  are 
admitted  who  are  actually  engaged  in  library  work.  Exception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  appointment  to  positions. 
But  such  are  urged  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  a library 
before  entering  a school.  Such  schools  give  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nical parts  of  library  management,  such  as  cataloguing  and  other 
similar  things.  They  give  much  more  than  this,  however.  They  give 
a larger  view  of  the  work  as  a whole.  They  give  a new  enthusiasm 
a clearer  conception  of  the  possibilities,  ideas  of  ways  to  fit  the  library 
into  the  general  life  of  the  community  and  further  than  that,  the 
student  goes  back  with  the  knowledge  that  her  work  is  but  a part 
of  a great  movement  which  is  affecting  the  entire  nation. 

Such  courses  as  are  provided  by  these  summer  schools  offer  great 
things  to  the  librarians  in  the  smaller  towns  and  assistants  in  larger 
systems.  The  full  course  is  best  wherever  possible,  but  for  those  who 
cannot  take  it  the  shorter  summer  course  is  the  thing.  We  believe 
every  library  should  insist  on  its  librarian  having  training  as  exten- 
sive as  may  be.  Every7  librarian  should  insist  on  being  trained  as 
only  so  can  the  great  possibilities  of  library  work  become  realities 
and  the  time  come  when  the  library  shall  be  recognized  as  the  power 
it  may  be. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS 

Some  of  our  smaller  libraries  may  be  interested  in  a proposition 
of  Nelson  Doubleday,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  to  receive  subscriptions 
to  periodicals  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  plan  is  based  on  the 
periodicals  being  one  month  late,  but  this  may  be  better  than  having 
none  at  all.  We  believe  it  worth  looking  into  by  the  smaller  libraries. 
It  might  also  enable  libraries  to  take  additional  magazines. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  issued  a pamphlet 
on  “The  Child.”  It  contains  32  pages,  well  written  and  illustrated, 
with  full  instructions  in  the  care  of  children  and  has  been  published 
in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Yiddish.  This  can 
be  secured  free  and  is  well  worth  circulating.  The  Free  Library 
Commission  has  a few  copies  for  distribution  on  application. 

The  same  company  publishes  other  pamphlets  on  health  topics  and 
it  would  pay  to  inquire  of  your  local  office  in  regard  to  them. 

The  “Report  of  the  committee  on  home  reading,”  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  contains  a good  list  of  books  for  the 
home  reading  of  pupils.  The  list  is  roughly  classified  and  graded. 
It  can  be  secured  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the  National  Council,  68th 
Street  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

“One  hundred  of  the  best  business  books”  is  the  title  of  a list 
published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  It  is  well 
annotated  and  will  be  found  useful  to  librarians.  It  can  be  had  free. 

The  American  Bankers’  Association  has  issued  a booklet  which 
will  be  useful  to  many  people.  It  is  entitled  “Pennsylvania  Laws 
made  Plain,”  and  was  prepared  by  James  McKirdy,  of  our  State 
Legislative  Bureau.  This  is  being  circulated  freely  by  some  of  our 
banks  and  our  librarians  would  do  well  to  secure  copies  of  it. 

The  Seattle  (Washington)  Public  Library  has  issued  Reference 
List  No.  6.  This  is  a list  of  books  for  women  in  the  home  and  in 
business,  and  is  dated  November,  1913.  It  is  a very  comprehensive 
list ; the  titiles  are  well  annotated  and  arranged  under  such  headings 
as  “Domestic  Economy,”  “Cooking,”  “Clothing  and  Textiles,”  etc. 

The  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  for  December,  1913,  contained  a 
good  list  of  business  books. 

“Helps  in  Library  Work  with  Children,”  Connecticut  Public  Li- 
brary Document,  No.  2.  This  is  a bibliography  of  sufficient  usefulness 
to  have  gone  through  three  editions. 

If  you  are  trying  to  complete  the  files  of  your  periodicals  don’t 
forget  that  the  Free  Library  Commission  has  a great  many  numbers 
of  these  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you  out. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARY  WORKERS 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Library  Workers  will 
be  held  this  summer  at  State  College  in  connection  with  the  Course 
for  Teachers.  The  dates  will  be  June  29 — August  7. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  trained  librarians  who  have  had  wide 
practical  experience  and  who  have  proven  their  ability  to  impart  their 
information  to  others.  The  instruction  includes  not  only  such  topics 
as  cataloguing,  book  selection,  and  other  routine  matters,  but  book 
repair  and  binding,  library  housekeeping,  how  to  care  for  the  public 
and  other  equally  important  questions.  The  more  formal  work  will 
be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  related  matters  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
the  State  Librarian;  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library; 
Dr.  W.  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools; 
and  others.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  work  with  children.  For  the 
benefit  of  teachers  who  have  charge  of  school  libraries  there  is  a 
course  in  the  use  of  the  library  which  has  proven  very  helpful. 

This  course  is  intended  only  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  library 
work  and  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  give  more  efficient  service.  All 
such  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  full  course  will  find  this  a fine 
opportunity.  Librarians  will  find  it  a paying  investment  to  arrange 
so  that  the  members  of  their  staffs  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Circulars  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  on  request,  by  the 
Free  Library  Commission. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  INTERESTING  TO  GIRLS 

We  present  here  a list  of  books  which  the  New  York  Libraries 
thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  girls.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding 
descriptive  notes  which  we  hope  will  increase  its  value. 

AANRUD,  Hans. 

LisBeth  Longfrock;  tr.  from  the  Norwegian  by  Laura  E.  Poulsson 
Ginn.  65c  net. 

“A  delightful  story  which  gives  the  best  picture  we  have  of  Norwegian  farm 
life.” — A.  L.  A.  Boollist. 

BARRIE,  James  Matthew. 

Little  minister.  Crowell.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ Story  of  the  Auld  Lieht  Presbyterian  minister  and  Babbie,  the  gypsy  maiden 
of  Caddam  wood.  Sketches  of  character  and  Scottish  manners  very  humorous.” 
— A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 
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BLACKMORE,  Richard  Doddridge. 

Lorna  Doone.  Harper.  $1.00. 

“Tale  of  the  savage  deeds  of  the  outlaw  Doones  and  of  honest  John  Kidd 
whose  chance  encounter  with  Lorna  makes  him  a soldier  and  a knight.” — A.  L. 
A.  Catalog. 

BOSHER,  Mrs.  Kate  Lee  (Langlet). 

Mary  Cary.  Harper.  $1.00. 

“The  diary-book  story  of  a precocious  but  lovable  child  in  a female  orphan 
asylum.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

BRAZIL,  Angela. 

Nicest  girl  in  the  school.  Caldwell.  $1.25. 

BROWN,  Helen  Dawes. 

Her  sixteenth  year.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

“Sequel  to  ‘Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay.’  The  daily  adventures  of  a little  Mew 
England  girl.  ’ ’ — Pittsburgh. 

BUCKROSE,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Love  in  a little  town.  Putnam.  $1.35. 

“Celia  Bassingdale’s  rich  grandfather  sends  her  to  live  with  humble  cousins, 
practically  disinheriting  her,  in  order  that  she  may  learn  whether  her  suitor 
seeks  her  for  herself  or  for  her  money.” — A.  L.  A.  Boohlist. 

BLTSH,  Bertha  E. 

Prairie  Rose.  Little.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ Tells  how  a shy  and  sensitive  but  plucky  girl  faced  the  piioneer ’s  hardships 
and  dangers  when  Iowa  was  on  the  frontier.  A graphic,  sometimes  thrilling 
picture  of  actual  conditions.”- — A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11. 

CATHERWOOD,  Mrs.  Mary  (Hartwell). 

Rocky  Ford.  Lothrop.  $1.25. 

A story  of  pioneer  life  in  the  early  days  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

COUCH,  Arthur  T.  Quiller. 

True  Tilda.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ Fantastic  tale  of  a true-hearted,  resourceful  little  circus  girl  who,  in  her 
attempt  to  find  the  relatives  of  a high-born  boy  she  has  rescued  from  the  cruelties 
of  an  orphan  asylum,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a variety  of  queer  people  and 
has  many  curious  adventures.” — A.  L.  A.  Boohlist. 

CRICHTON,  Mrs.  F.  E. 

Peep-in-the-world.  Longmans.  $1.25. 

“An  unusually  good  story  of  a little  English  girl  who  spends  a year  at  her 
uncle’s  castle  in  Germany.  A mysterious  dwarf  who  is  the  friend  of  all  the 
forest  animals  plays  a prominent  part.” — A.  L.  A.  Booldist. 
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DIX,  Beulah  M. 

Merrylips.  MacMillan.  75c. 

‘ ‘ The  adventures  of  a little  girl  during  the  war  between  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads.  An  unusually  tine  story,  accurate,  historically,  and  excellent  in 
characterization.  ’ ’ — Kennedy  List. 

DODGE,  Mrs.  Mary  (Mapes). 

Donald  and  Dorothy.  Century.  $1.50. 

“Story  of  a merry  boy  and  girl  about  whom  an  interesting  mystery  lingers.” 
— Fittsburgli. 

EASTMAN,  Mrs.  Elaine  (Goodale). 

Yellow  star.  Little.  $1.25. 

‘ ‘ A slight  but  interesting  story  of  an  Indian  girl ’s  life  with  her  adopted 
mother  (a  missionary’s  widow),  her  New  England  school  days  and  her  return 
as  a government  field  matron  to  her  tribe,  the  Dakotas.  The  book  gives  a good 
idea  of  Indian  character  and  life.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

ELLIS,  Katharine  Ruth. 

The  wide  awake  girls.  Little.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ A bright  story  for  older  girls,  of  home  and  school  life  and  travel  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

ELLIS,  Katharine  Ruth. 

The  wide  awake  girls  in  Winsted.  Little.  $1.50. 

“Not  as  good  as  Wide  Awake  girls,  but  decidedly  superior  to  the  average 
girl’s  book.  Records  a happy  visit  of  the  four  girls  at  Winsted,  where,  with  th6 
help  of  friends,  they  establish  a library.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

FORRESTER,  Izola  L. 

The  Polly  Page  ranch  club.  Jacobs.  $1.00. 

‘ ‘ A sequel  to  the  Polly  Page  yacht  club  and  of  the  same  wholesome  if  not 
exciting  quality.  The  six  Virginia  girls  pay  a summer  visit  to  a Wyoming  ranch. 
Much  interesting  information  on  Wyoming  history,  the  Indians,  the  flora  ana 
western  life  is  unobstrusively  imparted.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

FORRESTER,  Izola  L. 

The  Polly  Page  yacht  club.  Jacobs.  $1.25. 

“Six  Virginia  school  girls  spend  the  summer  on  the  Maine  coast,  where  they 
have  a camp,  learn  to  swim,  etc.  A bright,  wholesome  story,  fairly  well  w'ritten, 
with  no  sentimentality  and  no  sensational  incidents.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

GILLMORE,  Inez  Haynes. 

Maida’s  little  shop.  Huebsch.  $1.25. 

‘ ‘ Tells  very  simply  and  prettily  of  the  health  and  happiness  that  came  to  a 
little  sick  girl  daughter  of  a wealthy  man,  in  managing  a little  candy-and-toy 
shop.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 
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GILLMORE,  Inez  Haynes. 

Phoebe  and  Earnest.  Holt.  $1.50. 

“Incidents  in  the  lives  of  a brother  and  sister,  average  members  of  the  rising 
generation,  told  with  understanding  and  humor.” — Pittsburgh. 

GOULD.  Elizabeth  Lincoln. 

Felicia.  Penn.  $1.00. 

“The  little  daughter  of  a country  minister  undertakes  to  keep  house  in  her 
mother’s  absence.  Though  she  is  perhaps  a trifle  too  capable  to  be  convincing, 
her  earnest,  child-like  efforts  and  natural  sweetness  ring  true.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

HEDDLE, 

An  original  girl.  Caldwell.  $1.25. 

HTNKSON,  Mrs.  Katharine  (Tynasa). 

Princess  Katharine.  Duffield.  $1.20. 

“Well  written,  sentimental  story  of  modern  Ireland,  of  a young  girl’s  loyalty 
to  a mother  cursed  with  the  love  of  drink.  End  happily.  Excellent  Irish  talk 
and  good  characterization.” — N.  Y.  Best  Bools. 

JACKSON,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt. 

Nelly’s  silver  mine.  Little.  $1.50. 

“How  .Nelly  and  Bob  March  moved  to  Colorado  and  how  Nelly  discovered  a 
silver  mine.” — Pittsburgh. 

JACOBS,  Mrs.  Caroline  Emilia. 

Texas  Blue  Bonnet,  by  Emilia  Elliott.  Page.  $1.50. 

“Pleasant  story  of  an  impetuous,  motherless  Texas  girl  of  15  who  goes  to 
New  England  to  attend  school.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

JEWETT,  Sarah  Orne. 

Betty  Leicester’s  Christmas.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

“Sequel  to  Betty  Leicester.  Betty’s  happy  and  long-to-be-remembered  Christ- 
mas at  Danesly  Castle.  ’ ’ — Pittsburgh. 

KINGSLEY, 

Singular  Miss  Smith.  MacMillan.  $1.25. 

LUCAS,  Edward  Verrall. 

Anne’s  terrible  good  nature.  MacMillan.  $1.75. 

“The  children  are  English  and  their  adventures  are  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, but  they  themselves  are  simple  and  unaffected,  and  very  delightful.  The 
subtle  wit  is  beyond  the  child  reader,  but  the  stories  have  enough  interest  in 
themselves  to  attract,  especially  if  read  aloud.” — A.  L.  A.  Boollist. 

MARTIN,  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Emmy  Lou,  her  work  and  her  heart.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ School  days  of  a very  bewildered  and  very  real  little  girl.  Incidentally 
satirizes  some  school  methods  and  manners.” — N.  Y.  Best  Bools. 
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MARTIN,  Mrs.  Helen  (Reimensnyder) . 

Tillie : a Mennonite  maid.  Century.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ Quaint  story  of  an  attractive  Pennsylvania  Dutch  girl,  whose  aspirations 
rise  above  her  sordid  surroundings.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

MONTGOMERY,  Lucy  Maud. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Page.  $1.50. 

“Lively  story  of  an  orphan  girl  from  a Mova  Scotia  asylum,  adopted  into  a 
farmer’s  family.  Ann  is  a lovable,  impulsive,  imaginative  blit  obedient  child 
who  gets  all  there  is  out  of  her  narrow  life,  receives  a good  education  and  be- 
comes a source  of  pride  and  comfort  in  the  Green  Gable  home.  L.  A. 

Booklist.  % 

PORTER,  Gene  Stratton. 

A girl  of  the  Limberlost.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 

“An  ambitious  girl  earns  her  way  through  high  school  and  prepares  for  col- 
lege by  collecting  specimens  for  naturalists.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

PYLE,  Katherine. 

Nancy  Rutledge.  Little.  $1.25. 

“Simply  written  but  particularly  happy  story  of  every  day  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  a little  eight  year  old  and  her  friends.” — Kennedy  List. 

RANKIN,  Mrs.  Carroll  (Watson). 

Dandelion  cottage.  Holt,  $1.50. 

“Pour  little  girls  adopt  an  abandoned  home  and  tit  it  up  as  a playhouse. 
Bright  little  story,  full  of  humor  and  good  sentiment.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog, 
1904-11. 

RANKIN,  Mrs.  Carroll  (Watson). 

Adopting  of  Rose  Marie.  Holt.  $1.50. 

‘ ‘ Sequel  to  Dandelion  Cottage.  Further  adventures  in  the  cottage  which  the 
four  little  girls  use  as  a play  house  during  vacation.  Among  the  babies  they 
borrowed  was  ‘Rose  Marie’  who  w!as  never  claimed.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

RANKIN,  Mrs.  Carroll  (Watson). 

The  Castaways  of  Pete’s  Patch.  Holt.  $1.25. 

“The  story  of  a jolly  summer  spent  on  northern  Lake  Michigan  by  the  girls 
wTho  appeared  in  the  adopting  of  Bose  Marie.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

RICHARDS,  Mrs.  Laura  Elizabeth  (Howe). 

Queen  Hildegrade.  Estes.  $1.25. 

“Queen  Hildegrade  was  a rich  little  girl  and  an  extremely  purish,  disagree- 
able, discontented  little  girl ; so  her  mother  sent  her  to  a quiet  country  home 
and  the  story  tells  what  happened  to  her.” — Pittsburgh. 

RICHARDS,  Rosalind. 

Two  children  in  the  woods.  Estes.  $1.25. 

“Story  of  a little  girl’s  summer  in  a Maine  camp.  Hxeellent  in  its  description 
of  camp-life  and  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1904-11. 
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ROBERTS,  C.  G.  D. 

Barbara  Ladd.  Page.  $1.50. 

SEAMAN,  Augusta  Hiuell. 

Jacqueline  of  the  carrier  pigeons.  Sturgis  & Walton.  $1.25. 

‘ ‘ Describes  the  part  played  by  two  children  in  saving  Leyden  from  the  Spanish 
invaders.  It  is  a moving  story  of  the  miseries  and  heroisms  of  the  siege  and 
introduces  some  great  personages  of  the  time.”— A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

SINGMASTER,  Elsie. 

When  Sarah  saved  the  day.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

‘ ‘ Well  written  dramatic  story  of  a plucky  little  Pennsylvania  German  orphan 
who  undertakes  to  keep  her  family  together  and  save  the  farm  from  the  grasp 
of  an  avaricious  uncle.  Paithful  to  the  life  and  speech  of  the  locality.” — N.  Y. 
Best  Books. 

WEBSTER,  Jean. 

Just  Patty.  Century.  $1.20. 

“Very  natural  and  amusing  stories  of  the  life  of  the  heroine  of  ‘When  Patty 
went  to  college’  in  a fasionable  boarding  school.  She  plays  as  many  pranks  and 
gets  into  as  many  scrapes  as  she  did  in  college.” — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

WEBSTER,  Jean. 

When  Patty  went  to  college.  Century.  $1.50. 

“College  pranks  told  by  a Vassar  graduate  of  1909.” — A.  L.  A.  Catalog. 

WHITE,  Eliza  Orne. 

An  only  child.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

“Pleasant  story  of  a lonely  little  girl,  her  friends  and  her  cats.” — A.  L.  A. 
Catalog,  1909-11. 

WHITE,  Eliza  Orne. 

A borrowed  sister.  Houghton.  $1.00. 

“Sequel  to  ‘An  only  child.’  What  ‘an  only  child’  did  during  one  delightful 
year,  when  a little  girl  friend  was  left  in  her  mother’s  charge.” — A.  L.  A. 
Catalog,  1904-11. 

WIGGINS,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  (Smith). 

Mother  Carey’s  chickens.  Houghton.  $1.25. 

“A  wholesome  pleasant  story,  following  the  fortune  of  the  four  children  of 
a naval  officer  and  their  widowed  mother.  Their  trials  and  their  successes  in 
making  much  out  of  little  are  painted  in  rosy  tints  and  the  wonderful  mother 
suggests  a mature  ‘ Kebecc-a.  ’ — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

Albion. 

As  a result  of  “Library  evening”  on  the  program  of  the  Curlit 
Club  on  October  6th,  a library  movement  was  started  and  a free 
library  opened  on  January  31st.  This  club  took  the  initiative  and 
canvassed  the  town,  going  to  each  house  explaining  the  object  of  the 
library  and  asking  for  co-operation  in  making  it  a success. 

The  response  was  so  hearty  that  a mass  meeting  was  called  for 
December  29th,  a library  association  formed  to  manage  the  new  ven- 
ture, and  a hoard  of  trustees  elected.  Two  attractive  connecting 
rooms  in  a bank  building  were  rented  and  fitted  up  with  shelving 
and  furniture.  Five  hundred  volumes  were  given  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  library.  These  were  catalogued  and  prepared  for  cir- 
culation, with  the  help  of  the  Library  Commission  and  the  volunteer 
librarians ; some  new  books  were  ordered  and  a traveling  library  of 
state  books  secured.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks,  200  bor- 
rower’s cards  had  been  issued,  the  rooms  “are  filled  with  orderly, 
quiet  boys  and  girls  all  the  time  the  library  is  open,”  and  a hurry 
call  was  sent  for  more  books.  Another  library  the  result  of  the  in- 
terest and  initiative  of  a woman’s  club. 

Archnore. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary'  of  the  opening  of  the  library  was  cele- 
brated on  March  13tli.  One  very  pleasant  surprise  connected  with 
it  was  a gift  of  $100  from  an  unknown  friend.  Plans  for  a new  club 
and  library  building  are  being  considered.  The  library  has  fourteen 
libraries  in  the  township  schools  and  circulates  about  1,000  volumes 
per  month  from  the  main  library.  The  present  room  is  so  crowded 
little  can  be  done  until  new  quarters  have  been  secured. 

Bethlehem. 

The  Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems,  as  usual,  presents  an  interest- 
ing report  of  work  done  for  the  year.  With  33,185  volumes  in  the  two 
libraries,  the  total  circulation  was  49,385,  and  926  new  registrations 
were  made.  The  rented  collection  of  fiction  continues  to  be  very 
popular  and  allows  more  of  the  library’s  meagre  book  fund  to  go 
toward  filling  the  juvenile  demand  and  books  to  meet  special  needs. 
No  new  lines  of  work  have  been  attempted  owing  to  crowded  rooms 
and  lack  of  funds. 
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Blairsville. 

Owing  to  a necessary  reduction  in  the  amount  given  by  Councils 
to  its  support  the  work  of  the  library  during  1913  was  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  only  money  available  for  books  was  what  came  in  from 
a small  rented  collection  of  fiction.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  other 
new  books,  the  total  circulation  for  the  year  was  9,699;  237  new 
borrower’s  cards  were  issued,  and  15,273  visited  the  library  for  some 
definite  purpose. 

Butler. 

A mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  a free  library  with  a larger  build- 
ing and  support,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association,  on  March  9th.  The  speakers  included  Judge  James  M. 
Galbreath  and  Thomas  H.  Greer  of  Butler,  and  George  H.  Lamb,  of 
Braddock.  The  librarian  presented  the  twentieth  annual  report,  mak- 
ing in  it  a strong  plea  for  a larger  support  and  a wider  scope  of 
usefulness.  During  the  year  the  three  deposit  stations,  at  East  Butler, 
Lyndora,  and  in  the  county  jail,  had  been  kept  up,  and  some  fourteen 
libraries  in  the  schools.  An  interesting  fact  brought  out  was  that 
53%  of  the  circulation  Avas  non-fiction. 

Clarion. 

Thanks  to  the  interest  of  the  Woman’s  Club  in  having  a public 
library.  Clarion  is  in  a fair  way  to  open  one  soon.  A committee 
of  the  club  took  the  initiative,  worked  up  interest,  gave  an  “Old 
folks’  concert”  Avhich  brought  in  $140  for  books,  secured  the  use  of 
a very  pleasant  room  built  some  time  ago  for  club  and  library 
use,  and  got  a neucles  of  some  200  books  together.  A mass  meeting 
Avas  held  in  the  court  house  on  the  evening  of  March  19th.  After 
speeches  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Clarion ; Mr.  Frank  Harvey,  of  Foxburg ; 
and  Miss  MacDonald,  of  the  Commission,  a library  association  was 
formed  and  a board  of  trustees  elected.  The  organization  of  the 
library  was  Avell  started  and  the  library  will  be  opened  soon.  The 
little  folks  have  already  been  interested  through  a story  hour  held 
in  the  library  room  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  has  continued  its  aggressive  Avork  during 
1913.  The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  Girls’  Club  earned  for  the  library 
over  $257.  The  seAving  school  was  most  successful,  but  dropped  out 
in  the  fall  of  1913,  as  a course  in  seAving  had  been  added  to  the 
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public  school  curriculum.  The  class  in  English  for  foreigners  was 
very  popular  and  made  it  possible  for  the  library  to  have  members 
of  the  Social  Worker’s  Club  of  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania  give 
lectures  once  a week  in  the  library,  in  the  interest  of  the  foreigner. 
The  Poles  especially  have  attended  in  large  numbers.  A small  col- 
lection of  books  was  again  placed  in  the  John  Watts  School  for  col- 
ored children. 

The  year’s  circulation  was  14,144,  and  the  attendance  at  the  library, 
20,641.  Two  hundred  and  seventy -nine  new  borrowers  drew  out 
cards,  making  a total  of  2,719  in  the  new  registration. 

Conshohocken. 

Miss  Ella  W.  Ewing,  New  York  Public  Library  School,  1913,  took 
charge  of  the  Free  Library,  Conshohocken,  on  February  1st. 

Corry. 

Miss  Sue  Williams,  for  some  time  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
was  married  recently  to  Mr.  Van  Wert,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Dean  is  now  librarian. 

Darby. 

After  a good  many  years  of  service.  Miss  Kate  W.  Serrill  has  given 
up  library  work  to  be  with  members  of  her  family.  Miss  Helen  M. 
Serrill  has  taken  her  place  in  the  Darby  Library. 

Ellwood  City. 

The  Ellwood  City  Public  Library  was  opened  for  circulation  of 
books  on  January  12th.  Mrs.  Catharine  M.  Charles,  of  Foxburg,  is 
in  charge,  and  the  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  by  the  school 
board,  who  also  appropriated  $500  towards  books,  and  gave  a part  of 
the  school  library  as  a start.  The  library  trustees  have  raised  enough 
money  to  rent  a very  suitable  room  in  the  center  of  the  town,  to  get 
needed  furniture,  some  more  books,  and  a librarian.  The  new  venture 
was  launched  so  well  that  in  the  first  two  months  after  the  library 
was  opened  926  of  tbe  town ’s  population  of  about  4,000  had  reg- 
istered. and  the  circulation  of  the  1,050  books  was  2,639  in  February. 
The  board  hopes  next  year  to  have  a definite  tax  levy,  sufficient  for 
their  needs. 

Galeton. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  which  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  February  20th,  it  was  decided  to  re-open  the  library 
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with  the  help  of  the  “After  School  Club.”  The  club  had  become  in- 
terested, raised  over  $100  for  books  and  were  ready  to  help.  Also 
councils  agreed  to  give  mill  tax  and  allow  the  use  of  the  council 
room  for  library  purposes.  So  with  the  help  of  the  Free  Library 
Commission,  the  books  were  put  in  good  shape,  230  new  books  pur- 
chased, and  the  library  re-opened  on  March  18th  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. A rented  collection  of  fiction  was  started  to  help  supply  the 
demand  for  “new”  fiction.  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Reed  is  librarian. 

Grove  City. 

Miss  Mary  Dunbar,  Simmons,  ’ll,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of 
Carnegie  Library  of  Grove  City  College.  Aggressive  plans  for  mak- 
ing an  interesting  experiment — that  of  having  a college  library  in  a 
small  town  also  serve  public  library  needs — were  well  under  way, 
but  have  been  temporarily  given  up  owing  to  an  epidemic  which  has 
held  the  town  in  its  grip.  But  when  tiipe  is  again  propitious,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  experiment  can  be  made.  Several  other  places  in  the 
state  have  practically  the  same  library  situation  and  the  residts  of 
such  an  experiment  will  be  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Hanover. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Hanover  Public  Library  shows  the 
library  has  kept  up  the  steady  growth  noted  in  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  new  borrowers  reg- 
istered during  the  year,  making  the  actual  number  of  readers  2,411. 
or  just  one-thircl  of  the  population.  The  home  circulation  was  38,160; 
389  new  books  were  added  to  the  library,  making  the  total  accessions 
7,583.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  in  the  juvenile  collection,  and  900 
children  used  them  16,125  times.  No  wonder  the  strongest  plea  of 
the  librarian  is  for  more  support,  especially  for  this  department. 
The  musical  section  supplied  by  the  Beethoven  Club  has  been  well 
used,  and  the  Reference  department  has  been  enriched  by  a gift  of 
the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  and  the  filling  out  of  some  of  the  maga- 
zine sets. 

Hazleton. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  has  been  a busy  year  in  the  Hazle- 
ton Free  Library,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  caused  by  an 
important  change  in  its  staff.  The  circulation  from  the  main  library 
was  62,548,  and  through  the  township  school  collections  1.184,  making 
a total  of  63,732;  1,818  volumes  were  added,  making  about  13,000 
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actually  in  the  library,  and  there  were  1,330  new  borrowers  registered 
during  the  year. 

The  book  collection  was  carefully  gone  over  and  many  volumes  re- 
bound, or  discarded  and  replaced  by  new,  and  gaps  filled  out.  The 
completion  of  some  sets  of  magazines  is  desired.  An  apprentice 
class  have  been  successful,  and  a bulletin  containing  a list  of  the  ad- 
ditions in  classed  books  stimulated  the  non-fiction  reading.  A list  of 
books  for  business  men  was  much  appreciated.  The  need  of  a larger 
children’s  room  with  a chance  to  push  the  children’s  work  is  strongly 
urged. 

Lancaster. 

The  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library  has  during  its  fifth  year  in- 
creased the  hours  of  opening  to  an  all-day  schedule  from  9 a.  m.  to 
9 p.  m.,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public  and  to  the  ease  of  tilie 
staff.  Closer  work  with  the  schools  has  been  accomplished  through 
distribution  of  the  monthly  list  of  additions  to  each  teacher,  and  the 
opportunity  given  the  librarian  to  give  short  talks  at  the  teachers’ 
meetings ; the  work  with  the  study  clubs  has  grown  satisfactorily ; 
and  the  Young  Business  Men’s  League  is  co-operating  with  the  library 
in  building  up  a good  collection  of  special  use  to  them. 

The  work  on  the  catalog  has  been  steadily  pushed  forward  and  it 
is  hoped  1914  will  see  it  completed.  And  a bequest  from  Mr.  James 
Landis  is  most  encouraging  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  library’s 
finances.  Helpful  co-operation  with  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  Library  and  the  Franklin  & Marshall  College  Library  has 
been  instituted,  and  a collection  of  books  in  the  German  language 
begun. 

The  library  added  1,503  volumes  during  the  year  and  discarded 
515,  leaving  a total  of  10,750.  The  circulation  was  64,667,  of  which 
18,829  was  juvenile,  and  one-sixth  classed  books.  The  total  registra- 
tion is  9,226. 

Lock  Haven. 

The  Ross  Library  received  a gift  of  $20,000,  a bequest  from  Mr. 
William  Kister,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
children  have  been  enjoying  during  the  winter  a “Round  the  world 
trip’’  in  the  library.  List  of  books  for  this  trip  were  made  out  and 
an  honor  roll  of  all  who  had  read  a certain  number  of  them  printed 
in  the  local  paper.  The  trip  ended  in  a lecture  by  the  librarian  on 
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the  countries  visited,  illustrated  by  slides  borrowed  from  the  Edu- 
cational Museum,  Harrisburg. 

McDonald. 

The  annual  book  reception  was  held  on  March  17th  in  the  Music 
Hall.  To  help  in  the  selection  of  books  given  at  this  reception  a local 
book  dealer  got  a number  of  books  from  a list  furnished  by  the  library 
and  displayed  them  in  a window  as  being  approved  by  the  Free  Li- 
brary. The  hall  was  prettily  decorated,  the  orchestra  furnished  music, 
and  after  a short  talk  by  a representative  of  the  Library  Commission, 
the  Woman’s  Club,  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  library,  served 
refreshments.  About  250  people  were  present  and  215  books  and 
some  money  were  received.  But  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  which  prevailed.  One  visitor  remarked  that  the  li- 
brary’s annual  book  reception  was  the  most  democratic  event  of  the 
town  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  kept  up  long  after  the  need  for  it 
would  disappear. 

Media. 

The  Free  Library  is  rejoicing  over  an  increased  appropriation  from 
councils  and  is  planning  for  an  extension  of  work.  But  even  before 
this  good  fortune  came,  several  new  things  had  been  tried.  Slides 
at  the  “movies”  were  advertising  the  library;  a story  hour  held  on 
Saturday  morning,  with  the  help  of  three  voluntary  story-tellers,  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  children ; the  exhibit  of  Christmas  books 
had  been  successful  and  the  starting  of  a rented  collection  of  fiction 
had  seemed  to  fill  a long-felt  want  with  the  new-fiction-only  readers. 
The  help  given  to  the  little  library  at  Rockdale  is  to  be  continued. 

Montrose. 

The  Susquehanna  Free  Library  Association  presented  a very  in- 
teresting report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  division  with  the  His- 
torical Society  on  January  17th.  The  circulation  from  the  library 
was  18,123 ; from  the  44  traveling  libraries  8,235,  and  from  the 
Dimock  Library,  which  is  associated  with  it,  over  4,000.  There  are 
now  8,733  volumes  in  the  library — 1,100  in  the  Dimock  Library.  The 
rented  collection  of  fiction  has  been  very  popular  and  during  the 
year  forty-five  copies  of  new  fiction,  that  could  not  have  been  pur- 
chased otherwise,  were  added  to  the  shelves.  The  people  of  Montrose 
raised  a book  fund  of  $552.18,  and  Dimock,  a village  of  about  130 
population,  raised  $16.50  by  a tag  day.  This  latter  library  is  being 
catalogued  by  the  librarian. 
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New  Hope. 

On  December  1st,  the  New  Hope  Public  Library,  the  only  free 
library  in  Bucks  County,  was  opened  in  a rented  room,  by  a few  in- 
terested people.  The  nucleus  was  a traveling  library  from  the  state. 
To  this  was  added  about  200  books  and  some  magazines;  the  Civic 
League  furnishes  the  heat ; different  residents  of  the  town  agreed 
to  take  care  of  the  rent  for  a month  each,  and  others  act  as  librarians. 
The  result  is  that  this  little  mill  town  of  some  1,000  population,  has 
a library  well  started,  with  the  right  spirit  back  of  it,  and  good  pros- 
pects for  its  future  growth  and  usefulness. 

Philadelphia : — Friend’s  Free  Library,  Germantown. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Friend’s  Free 
Library  for  1913,  that  a library  which  contains  practically  no  fiction 
still  has  its  place  in  our  library  world.  With  28,118  books  in  the 
library,  there  was  circulated  16,305  volumes  for  home  use;  24,252 
visitors  made  use  of  the  library,  and  411  new  registrations  were 
made.  The  increased  use  of  the  library  by  the  children  was  very 
satisfactory. 

Pittsburgh,  N.  S. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Allegheny  has  plans  ready  for  a remodeling 
of  the  library  building,  made  possible  by  a gift  of  $150,000  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  last  year.  They  expect  to  begin  work  about  April  1st,  and 
to  make  the  change  without  closing  the  library.  Miss  Edith  C.  Moon, 
Training  School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  ’13,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed children’s  librarian. 

Pottstown. 

At  last  the  efforts  of  the  New  Century  Club  have  been  successful 
and  Pottstown  has  a free  public  library. 

A generous  friend  gave  them  for  a year,  the  use  of  a room  on  the 
second  floor  of  a-  business  block  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  walls 
were  redecorated,  shelving  put  in,  and  simple  furniture  secured,  mak- 
ing attractive  quarters.  The  town  had  been  divided  into  small  dis- 
tricts and  almost  every  house  visited  by  a member  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  club,  the  object  of  the  library  explained  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  asked.  The  visitors  persisted  until  some 
one  in  the  house  was  seen.  In  a few  cases  they  returned  the  third 
and  sometimes  the  fourth  time.  The  material  results  were  $600  in 
money,  the  amounts  ranging  from  five  cents  to  five  dollars,  and  about 
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2,000  usable  books.  But  the  most  important  results  for  the  future 
of  the  library  was  the  arousing  of  personal  interest  and  a feeling  of 
responsibility  towards  the  library,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
knowledge  the  canvassers  gained  of  their  own  town.  More  books 
were  purchased,  the  library  organized  with  the  help  of  the  Library 
Commission,  and  opened  on  February  21st.  Members  of  this  library 
committee  have  agreed  to  act  as  librarians  until  a more  stable  support 
has  been  secured. 

Pottsville. 

The  gift  of  $6,000  from  “a  friend”  enabled  the  board  of  trustees 
to  purchase  a very  desirable  site  for  a building,  on  the  comer  of 
Market  and  Third  Streets,  for  $23,500.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
find  how  heartily  the  people  of  the  town  supported  the  library  board 
in  this  matter  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  one  of  the  local  papers:  “They  (the  library  board)  have  done 
more  for  Pottsville  in  a short  time  than  any  other  group  of  men  and 
women  in  the  community.” 

Scranton. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Scranton  Public  Library 
for  1913,  shows  that  the  library  has  a total  of  72,553  volumes;  2,172 
were  added  during  the  year  and  1,130  discarded.  The  total  circu- 
lation was  130,026.  There  are  10,775  borrowers  using  their  cards; 
of  these  44  per  cent,  are  males,  and  56  per  cent,  females,  and  74 
per  cent,  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Vandergrift. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  has  been  a busy  year  in  the  Public 
Library.  The  librarian  finished  the  trying  task  of  accessioning, 
shelf  listing,  and  bringing  up-to-date  the  author  and  title  catalogue. 
One  hundred  and  forty  dollars  has  been  expended  for  technical  books 
chosen  from  lists  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
mills,  and  the  help  given  the  local  Woman’s  Club  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  library  now  has  3,882  volumes  and  3,401  readers  from 
a population  of  about  4.000. 


